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EMPLOYMENT OF JEWISH ARTISANS. 


“Is the sweat of thy face shalt thou eat bread.” Such was the pri- 
meval curse of the first man, entailed upon the generations of humanity 
to the end of time. All obey its decree, none are exempt from the 
universal lot, It matters not in what position of life we are placed : 
evil and good, rich and poor, the high-born and the lowly, all are alike 
doomed to labour, all must bear the burthen of their inheritance. True, 
the distribution of toil is unequal; true, there are those whose incessant 
exertions are inadequate to their support, while the blessings of this life 
are lavishly bestowed upon others; yet, though poverty is bitter to bear, 
and hunger “ maketh the heart sick,” neither wealth nor power 13 a 
panacea for all evils. The Creator, in His inserutable wisdom, has 
Ordained these distinctions, that the finer feelings of our hearts might 
hot wither for lack of sympathy, but that, carefully nurtured by active 
love towards our fellow-creatures, they might blossom and produce 
fruits worthy of His acceptance. 

The duty thus marked out for man in the scheme of creation is plain 
and simple: it is for him to reconcile the antagonistic principles of 
humanity; to teach the powerful that their strength was given to them, 
not for their own purposes alone, but for the protection of their less for- 
tunate brethren; and the weak that they must develop their own 
Powers to the utmost, conscious that if, in spite of every exertion, their 
“sources fail them, they will not be left to languish, unheeded and un- 


— 


cared for, but will be fostered by those ever ready to extend the 
out-stretched hand of fellowship and brotherly feeling. 

If this duty be incumbent upon all mankind, it is especially so upon 
the Jewish race, for it is to us, who have been aptly styled the “ fathers 
of mankind,” that the nations of the earth will look for the example of 
those virtues which are but the precepts of the holy books of which we 
have been chosen the depositaries. We have here indeed a lofty 
stimulus to action; and though this pre-eminence be a legitimate source 
of pride, it is not without its responsibilities—nay, they but increase 
with its rights and advantages. | 

If we ask ourselves whether we have in all cases fulfilled this first of 


duties, our answer cannot conscientiously be an affirmative one; for 


instances must be familiar to many of our readers, of Jewish artisans 
who, on account of their fwth, have been denied employment by those 
upon whom that very objection should constitute their strongest claim, 
The reasons alleged for this anomaly are paltry or wicked in the 


extreme: it is either because of some fancied disagreement with their 


fellow-workmen of other faiths, or on account of the impossibility of 
profiting by their labour on Sabbaths and holidays, and its consequent 
irregularity and uncertainty. 

We speak advisedly when we say, that this is one of the worst blots 
in our social system, and one that, if it existed to any great extent 
(which, thank Heaven! it does not), would deservedly lower our 
national character. It can scarcely be conceived as possible, that that 
very steadfastness of faith which so peculiarly distinguishes our working- 
classes, and which so especially entitles them to our warmest respect 
and admiration, sustained as it is with so much difficulty and amid so 
many privations, should be turned as a weapcn of destruction against 
them, to debar them from obtaining the only reward their honest 
industry requires, the means of support for themselves and their fami- 
lies. We know of more than one instance where this suicidal conduct 
has alienated the Jewish artisan from every association connected with 
his faith. Were there even a sacrifice in the matter, we should be 
prepared to make it, and rejoice at the occasion it affords us of displaying 


our zeal for our holy religion; but the objections are so trivial and so 


unmeaning, as to be utterly unworthy the name. If we raise an obstacle 
to the observance of the sabbath—the vital principle of our faith—how 
can we imagine that others will respect it? If we reject our own arti- 
sans, how can we expect that others will prefer them? If we cast out 
from among us that class, upon whom our prosperity mainly depends, 
how are we fulfilling the bright prerogative to which we cling with such 
conscious pride? It is the chief feature of one of our metropolitan 
charities that it not only educates the children consigned to its care, in 
the principles of their. religion, but moreover affords them the means of 
carrying out those principles into action, and of becoming valuable 
members of society, by teaching them some handicraft, and so enabling 


them to earn their own subsistence, independent!y of extraneous support, — 


and of that equally wretched system of peddling which has too long 
disgraced us. But what will all the efforts of this valuable charity avail, 
if after carefully rearing its youth up to the period when they must 
commence fighting the battle of life for themselves, they find every 
portal closed, and must stand by with folded arms, eager yet unable to 
work. 

We sincerely trust that those among us who have the power to lend 
a helping hand to such as these, will not withhold it, and that we may 
hear no more of Jewish artisans being refused employment by members 


of their own faith, on account of any temporary inconvenience, & ad : still 
less on account of their religious scruples. “98 
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THE LAW OF EVIDENCE, 
AccorpinG To Mosaico-TALMUDICAL 
From the German of Dr. Z. Frankel, Chief Rabbi of Dresden. 
(Continued from page 27.) 


These decisions would, in all probability, have formed themselves by 
further improvements into a positive right at the side of the revealed 
(canonical) right; but two important elements impeded this improve- 
ment, and the progressive development of the criminal right. 

The high estimation in which the revealed law was held, and the 
reverence paid to it already, prevented any other law-institution from 
gaining any high authority. The old law was the zis under the pro- 
tection of which security was to be found; the various affairs of life 
were regulated by it, and its integrity was solicitously preserved in all 
directions. This solicitude manifested itself particularly through the 
exclusive idea, to reduce every new ordinance to the law itself, and to 
acknowledge its validity only when it had its foundation either in the 
spirit or in the letter of the law, and coincided with it in its near or more 
remote relations. Such ordinances, however, which lacked this sane- 
tion, and which originated in time and circumstances only, acquired 
validity, and were enacted whea such circumstances occurred ; and the 
principle promulgated in alater period, “ The tridun U ean inflict death, 
flavellation, or a fine, according as circumstances call for, even if the 
law does not dictate them’ (Jebamoth, 90), might alto have been acted 
upon in former times. But full legal power ordinances of this kind never 
obtained ; they were only transitory, and were not considered binding at 
anv future time, The authority of revelation suppressed every other 
law that would have sprung up by the side of it, 

But the paramount necessity of improving criminal legislation, in 
order to place public security above all eventuality, might possibly have 
removed this impediment, and opened itself the way to it by assimilation 
to and deduction from the revealed law ; a-procceding which would have 
found great facility in the prevailing method of a free and unconstrained 
interpretation and arrumentation, which construed Scripture into mani- 
fold. expositions. To this one impediment, however, which in its 
nature was formal, another, a material one, was added; viz., the division 
of the power of the state into two separate hodics. And this division 
offered an obstacle more difficult to remove, since these two bodies 
often assumed a hostile position towards each other, each watching 
with a jealous eve over the other, lest it should increase in power. 

After the kiugs of Svria and the dynasty of Seleucus had been con- 
quered, and after the sanguinary revolution brought about by the inter- 
ference of Antiochus Epiphanes with the religious affiirs of the country, 
the Jews shook off the foreign yoke, and regained their independence ; 
the Jewish state became again an hereditary monarehy in the dynasty 
of the Maccabees, whose heroic valour had conquered the foreign op- 
pressor, and restored freedom. We now find again Mosate legislation 
and monarehy side by side; but how dillerent were the religious and 

litical-affairs now from what they were i the time of the first temple! 
At that period Mosaism was an empty sound, unintelligible to the mass, 
and little understood; and could, therefore, not Interiere with monarchy, 
which not seldom ignored it altogether. But now the Mosaie jegisiation 
pervaded the state in its various—even the lowest- ~spheres - whatever 
was dear and precious had been staked for its preservation; the heart's 
blood had been willingly spilt for it; without it life was valueless ; 
it had been the all-powerful lever which supported and hastened the 
cause of freedom. ‘The Mosaic legislation had inspired them with that 
enthusiasm which reconquered their independence. The guardianship 
of this legistation—a legislation which formed the basis and palladium of 
the state—was therefore not entrusted to the hands of the monarch, 
since it was not considered safe in the custody of one whose interest 
militated against the upholding of this very law; but it was confided io 
the care of the supreme court, called Syuhedrin, which had been pre- 
viously established. ‘The king formed, therefore, as far as the criminal 
and civil jurisdiction of the old legislation was concerned, only a 
secondary power in the state; but with regard to the new order of things, 
which time and circumstances had ealled into existence, and for which 
the Mosaic legislation had not provided, he stood at the head of the 
administration of the state, and exercised absolute power. By an atten- 
tive scrutiny of the historical records of Josepius Flavius and the 
Talmud, the following relation between the respective spheres of the 
Synhedrin and the king will be traced. As far as the law reached, the 
Synhedrin was the highest authority ; its decisions were binding even 
on the king. The Synhedrin was a body U¢qislative and administrative 
at the same time; it deduced from the Mosaic legislation whatever 
could be drawn therefrom as a natural inference, and fer which, on 
account of its being founded in the law, it claimed equal force with the 
Jaw; and also the administration of the law was entrusted to this 
supreme court, and likewise the minor courts, which acted in concert 
with it (see lower down), Since, however, the Mosaic legislation is 
principally directed towards internal administration, the activity of the 
court was limited within its sphere. ‘The administration of foreign 
affairs rested with the king: he concluded treaties, he declared war and 
made peace.! 

In consequence of this right, the king was authorised to form an ariny, 
and recruit its ranks from the inhab.tants of the land. True, the law 
prohibited him (Deut. XVHL. 18) from keeping many horses (horse) : but 
this could have no reference to a state of war. The same can be said 
with regard to taxes, of which we find no traces in the old republic ; it 


_ * The Mishna (Syohedrin ii. 20) maintains, that th 
Anvested in the Synhedrin; but 
it by the kings. 
* Synhedrin, 21 
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e right of declaring war was 
it appears that no such authority was accorded to 
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knew of no standizg army, but summoned the people to 
necessity called; and the judyes, who at times placed thems 
head of affairs, saw in this post of honour the highest Seteedil at 
republican virtues. The kings, who possessed power to : for their 
extent, would necessarily find the supreme court—which Very grea: 
independent of them, and to which they partly owed obedience quite 
inconvenient,® and must therefore have been intent upon a 
in many ways. And though it could not be removed from ae it 
nistration of the law and its jurisdiction, which was its preropeiie adm. 
olden times—the Synhedrin having become one with the law. a tom 
looked upon by the people as the safe-cuard and custodian of th sng 
inviolable national property—still the kings could dispute the ; © Mo, 
tion, which had no foundation in the old law, and arrogate jt <i ag 
selves. ; then. 
This conflict, and the two contending powers which strove to coun: 
balance each other, must be considered the principal obstacle on 
prevented a prolificacy of ordinances emanating from the Syuledin 
while, at the same time, it stagnated the criminal right, and obstry na 
its development. And vet an important legislative function was ef 
the Synhedrin, viz., the deduction mentioned above, which amplified : 
the taterpretation of the law. In every written law doubts must fo 
the coming generations, who cannot enter into the spirit in which 0 . 
of these laws have been conceived; and since the letter of the ‘mn 
allows of various expositions, they, according to the peculiar constr 
tions put upon them, varied in their interpretations. The supreme 
court was an authority ;* it could certainly make no new laws which did 
not harmonise with Scripture, but its right of tuiterpretation of the Ww 
could not be called in question, Many decisions of this kind, founded 
on interpretations, are preserved in the Mishna (comp. lower down, lii.); 
and though the time when these decisions were arrived at cannot Wi , 


uc- 


any certainty be settled, and though they are sometimes interwoven with 


discussions carried on at a later period, so as almost to obliterate ever: 
trace of their original framing, still the critical eye will trace unmis. 
takeably, in many instances, their high antiquity; and we can fathom 
several facts and forms of procedure, by means of which we ean pene- 
trate the spirit which animated these tribunals, and which throw lizh 
forms observed in their judicial proceedings and in their penal 

Less interesting in practical results is the subsequent development of 
the criminal right, after the jurisdiction in criminal cases had been 
abolished. The jurisdiction over life and death had ceased forty years 
before the dissolution of the state > and the Mosaic criminal Tight 
became now an object of speculative discussions, without any practical 
necessity fur their results. In order to explain this phenomenon, a cir- 
cunmstance of great moment must here be noticed, which has been mainly 
instrumental in developing Judaism: viz., the meritoriousness of studi 
ing the law. Seripture, in many instances, makes the study of the law 
oviigatory: “Thou shait meditate thereon day and night;” and, “ Thou 
shalt speak of them when thou sittest in thine house, and when thou 
walkest by the way,’ ete. This study shall, as is apparent at. the first 
glance, teach us how to carry the law into effect ; and this injunction, 
therctore, has a praciical utility. But another. reason, and one which 
had a uigher aim, must not be lost sight of: through an unremitting 
cultivation of the law, and by directing all mental faculties to the same, 
an intense devotion and attachment to the law was contracted; and 
thus speculation beeame its own aim, and manifested itself even there, 
where it was not called forth by any necessity from without, or had any 
connection with real life. This speculation expounded the law in tts 
formal character ; its aim was to explain’ how to practise it, and raised 
its superstructure.on the groundwork of the practical exercise of the 
law. It did not, therefore, degenerate into and assume that fantastic 
mystical character which resulted from an amalgamation of the philo- 
phemes of the East and the West, and which had full currency 1 
Alexandria, extinguishing not only the spirit of Holy Scripture, bul 
supplanting also the law, and reducing it to mere symbols, which in their 
turn originated in Grecian mythology. 


(To be continued.) 


THE MONUMENT OF RACHEL’S GRAVE, 
Or or Racuer. 

Tur monumental stone which Jacob erected to perpetuate the memory 
of his beloved wife was no doubt revered, and owed its preservation 
following ages to the respect in which Jacob’s name was held. sen 
we find it mentioned as a well known place as early as the youthfu 
days of Saul (see 1 Sam. x. 2). Allusion is made to it subsequently, in 
other parts of Scripture, and by Josephus. It is also mentioned in o 
tin. Hierosol., written in 333, and by Jerome in the same century. a 
the seventh century, only a heap of stones marked this esi? 
spot. But Benjamia of Tudela, who visited it in 1160 or 61, sete 
following deseription: “ Two parasaugs: from Jerushalaim 
Lechem of Jehnda, called Beth Lechem; within half a mile of 1 ¥ e 
several roads meet, stands the monument which points out the grave 
Rachel. This monument has. been constructed of eleven stones, 

to the number of the children of Jacob,! It is covered by os 


— 


> The Synhedrin ultimately was obliged to renounce its jun vc 
kings, in consequence of the many conflicts which had taken place. vide 
8, lower down, 
a Comp. Chagiga, 163. Likewise bears on this subject, Synhedrin 12, 86 (F 
The Shereef Edrisi (who wrote his Geography in 1153 or 54) eleved 
posed of twelve stones. R. Petachia, however, mentions it as consisting inerary I 
stones, and a large one at top, on which Jacob’s name is engraved.— 
KR. Petachia, in Wagenseil’s Exercitationes, p, 196. 
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ghich rests upon four pillars, and every Jew who passes there inscribes 

his name on the stones of the monument. Petachia, a contemporary 

of Benjamin, also describes it nearly in the same manner; and Nach- 

manides mentions having visited it on his arrival in the Holy Land, 
which we know took place about 1267. The following extract from 

Roseamuller (Biblische Geog. vol. ii, part ii. p. 287) describes its ap. 
-earance about three centuries after. It was then “ situated in a stony 
Sold, and had the appearance of a small chapel (capelle), supported by 
four pillars which formed open arches, enclosing a kind of stone chest 
or coffin, about five (German) ells high. The whole had been enclosed 
hy a wall, which was then ruinous. ‘The building was repaired, or more 
arobably constructed, nearly as it appears now, by Mahomet IV., in 
[tis a small square building, resembling in its exterior the 
combs of Sheiks and Mahomedan saints, cften met with in other parts 
of Palestine, Arabia, and “gypt. “ We entered it,” says Buckingham 
‘Travels in Palestine, p. 217), “by an aperture, through which it was 
jifficult to crawl, as it has no doorway > and found, on the inside, a 
square mass of masonry in the centre, built up from the floor nearly to 
the roof, and of such a size, as to leave barely a narrow passage for 
walking round it. It is plastered with white stucco on the outer sur- 
ace, and is sufficiently large and high to enclose within it any ancient 
pillar that might have been found on the grave of Rachel. The central 
mass is certainly different from anything that I have ever observed in 
Arabian tombs; and it struck me on the spot as by no means improba- 
ble, that its intention might have originally been to enclose either a 
pillar, or fragment of one, which tradition had pointed out as the pillar 
of Rachel's grave ; and that as the place is held in equal veneration by 
Jews, by Christians, and by Mahomedans, the last, as lords of the 
country, might have subsequently built the present structure over it in 
their own style, and plastered the high square pillar within. Around 
the interior face of the walls is an arched recess on each side, and on 
every part of the stucco are written and engraved a profusion of names, 
in Hebrew, Arabic, and Roman characters.” Maving above given an 
account of early Jewish travellers to this spot, we conclude our note 
with the interesting description thereof, by an English Jewish lady, who 
visited it in 1827, ‘* After an hour’s ride (from Jerusalem), we came 
to Rachel's tomb, which stands in the valley on the right, near to which 
is awell, at present without water.° to see this most 


1679." 


We dismounted 
interesting monument of sacred history. It is forrmed of four square 
walls, with Gothie arches bricked up, and is covered by a dome roof. 
On entering, | was deeply impressed with a feeling of awe and respect, 

| standing as I did in the sepulchre of a mother in Israel. The walls of 

B the interior are covered with names and phrases, chiefly in Hebrew and 

§ other Eastern characters; but some few English ones are to be found 

among them, and to these I added the names of M and myself. 

My feelings of gratitude were nota little increased by a knowledge of 

the circumstance, that only six European females are said to have visited 

Palestine in the course of a century.”—Jter. D. A. De Sold. 


REVIEW, 
HOUGUTS ON THe Cnrer Barps or Tue By JAMES 

HoweLt. Published by King, Brighton; and Adams and Hamilton, 

London. | 
The author of this brochure once published an article in our paper ; 
ind we learn, from a literary friend, that Mr. Howell is a self-taught 
man, with great natural talent, and equally great perseverance. This 
«xcellent composition was delivered as a lecture to the members of the 
Brighton Mechanies’ Institution: and although a Scotch author (Gil- 
wan), published a work entitled “On the Bards of the bible,” our 
Miormant declares that Mr. Howell was unacquainted with the fact. 

Mr. Howell is entitled to great praise for his originality, and his 
appreciation ef rich thoughts and high poetic feelings, which seem to 
nave had a reflected influence on his mind; and at some parts he ap- 
Pears to have caught some bright scintillations from the prophetic 
fervour which so richly characterises the Hebrew Bards. 

We give an extract:— 

Solomon was now in the full tide of prosperity, the gold-waves of which 
‘me rolling into the streets of the eternal city, bearing upon their bosoms 
earth ‘tichest treasures. He, being in full possession of God's wisdom-gift, 
fused the divine fluid through the whole of the mighty mass he governed, 
_. tte manner as the hero of a battle inspires the whole fighting mass 
. Siskad Le anitnating courage. AS sin 1s infectious, so is wisdom ; and as 
ag King makes a wicked people, so does a wise king make a wise 
People, thus do the actions of a ruler become the fashion of the people 
a: the King’s mind being impressed upon the minds of his subjects. 
ee Augustus Cesar, and Elizabeth, were, by the strength of their 
ne atures, establishers of the eras that bear their names. Ahab, Nero, 
sod -latles the Second, also established their eras; but, as the first were 
nthe ot SO were the last Devil-eras ; the intellect ruled in one, the animal 
world’, wah ~ the darkness of night beautifies the light of day, so in the 
at bare net, lo dark deeds beautify bright ones. If there were no sours, 
hea know the sweets—if the quality of ugliness did not exist, we 
dincess _ appreciate that of beauty. ‘lo know a good quality, we must 
#3 Opposite, Evil and good stray through this world hand in hand— 


Domitie” one prevails ; in the next, the other: a ‘Titus is succeeded by a 
"ea fan, a Henry the Eighth by an Edward the Sixth. Alas! for a nation 


When's | 

and ¢ ‘tadorns the body more than the mind, when it opens the bodily eye 

like — the mental one! There is more hope of Babylon rising phenix- 

oe her desert-grave, than of such a nation becoming strong and 

Tom. Dp ; ent entrance is easily obtained through a wide door-way, as appears 

sine “ewes account and drawing, in the Z:ituag des Judenthums, for 1339, 


— 


‘S Well is probably the same from which a Mahomedan santon, who had the 


Custag of 
lier, ad rg -—e used to offer water to travellers, as mentioned by Rosen- 
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mighty. She resembles the Venus di Medicis, a statue of beautiful propor- 
tions with life-like appearance, but which is, nevertheless, cold and inanimate, 
The same with the individual as with a nation, which is but a combination 
of many minds into one, possessing some peculiar characteristic differing 
from that of another. Ir an individual is mindless in a community, 
he resembles a drone among a hive of working bees, a useless burden to the 
rest; and he, in time, like a mindless nation, will become extinct. A man 
should aspire to something higher than “a hewer of wood and a drawer of 
water.” As ignorance enslaves the individual, so does wisdom unbind his 
bonds and set hin free. What has enslaved the individual, has also enslaved 
nations ; and what has freed the individual, has freed nations. As the light 
of day is to the darkness of night, so is wisdom to ignorance. To the teach- 
ing of this doctrine Solomon devoted the best part of his life, teaching it 
both by example and precept. He was the great and gifted teacher of his 
age, and has been, and is now, and will be for ages tocome. After reigning 
forty years at Jerusalem, Solomon expired, and the greater part of the wis- 
dom and glory of the city expired with him. He left the kingdom to his son 
Rehoboam, who, in comparison to himself, was as twilight is to daylight— 
what a man-soul is to a God-soul. <A twilight mind may do very well to 
enlighten a nation upon its journey, whose life-walk has hitherto been wrapt 
in profound darkness, but it would be an ignus fatuus to an intelligent people 
which had been accustomed to walk amid the blaze of the sun's meridian 
splendour. 


ON THE LILY OF THE VALLEY. 
A humble lily once repined 

Iter hard and dreary lot, 
Within a copse to be coufined, 

By all the world forgot. 


She envied those more-favour'd flowers, 
Whose beauty gain’d them care 

And culture in fair ladies’ bowers, 
With other flowers as rare. 


She thought, how happy they must live 
In such a lovely spot: 

She said to goddess Flora, ‘‘ Give 
To me a happier lot.” 


The goddess heard her words, and said, 
Peat she would grant her prayer, 

If she, in one short week, still made 
The same complaint to her. 


The week had pass’d, the last day came, 
And, lo! there was a storm; | 

The wind was high, and sleet and rain 
Had clouded the bright morn. 


The lily hid her snowy head 
Under a hawthorn tree, 

Whose leaves the cold had made quite dead ; 
Yet warm and fresh was she. 


And when the storm had pass’d away, 
She raised her lovely head; 

The flower that she, the other day, 
Had envied, now was dead. 


Its head, which it had raised so high, 
Lay broken on the ground ; 
The lily heaved a gentle sigh, 
As she look’d all around. 


No more she wish’d to change her lot, 
No more in bowers to bloom; 

She cared not now to be forgot; 
She wish'd to live alone. 


The goddess came, and to the flower 
She spoke in accents sweet: 

‘‘ I’m come to place you in yon bower, 

Where other flowers you'll meet ; 


‘* And there you will not live alone, 
To hide your modest head; 
But you with other flowers will bloom, 
The belle of all the bed.” 


« Ah! no, sweet Flora, I have learnt 
A lesson from last night ; 
The flowers that the lightning burnt, 
i’ve seen their withering plight. 


‘ So I po more wish to be those 
I envied so before: 
Betwixt the lily and the rose, 


As "twixt the rich and poor: 


We.soon shall be cast off the same, 
“Xnd trampled on the ground ; 
So, whilst alive, what’s in a name? 

Ill live as 1 was found.” 


M..L.! 


SEPHARDIN SyNAGOGUE.—On Wednesday last, Joshua Benoliel, 
Esq., President of the Synagogue, Was elected a member of the Board 
of Deputies, by a majority of twelve, in the place of Jacob Montefiore 
Esq., who resigned in consequence of going to Australia. dl 


1. Weunderstand that the writer of these pretty verses is a young Jewish lady, 
of not more than thirteen yeers uf age. —Epitor. 
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The Yewish Chronicle. 
Friday, November 14, 5612—1891. 


*,* Correspondents are respectfully informed, that no notice can be taken 
of Communications unless they be PRIVATELY authenticated. 


THE FALASHA, OR JEWS OF ABYSSINIA. 
? (Continued from page 34.) 


About a century afterwards, under Isaac, who reigned from 1412 to 
1429, the Falasha again took up arms. The true motives of this revolt, 
says Bruce, are unknown; but it appears to have resulted from some 
injustice done to the Jews, for the king had to struggle against the 
opinion of twenty-four judges, whom he deposed from their office. 
Isaac marched against the Jews in the province of Woggora. He 
utterly defeated them at Kossogué, and in memory of his victory he 
caused a church to be built on the field of battle. This church he called 
Debra-Isaac, and it exists to the present day.! 

The Falasha have also preserved a confused recollection of this event, 
which they speak of in the following manner: “ Ya Ayné Misa, a 
learned Falasha, who spoke with d’Abbadie, and who desires to visit 
Europe to see his brethren, about whom that traveller had spoken to 
him, said, that Gédéon commanded or reigned in Simen, and that his 
daughter Betagir predicted that he would be conquered by a man from 
the south.”’ 

In effect, his son Zanaeina went to Shawa to show King Ishaq some 
wheat from Wagara, a description of corn then unknown on the south 
of the river Bashilo. 

Ishaq then marched to Wagara, and defeated the Falasha on the 
plain of Anjiba. In consequence of that defeat, the greater number of 
the Falasha of Simen went and established themselves in the country 
now inhabited by the Galla-Azabo. According to another aged Falasha, 
when Yelos—one of the ancestors of Ube—invaded Simen, upwards of 
two thousand Falasha fled to Galla-Azabo, where their descendants still 
live. Iam not acquainted with the date of Yelo, who is unknown to 
Abyssinian history, nor with that of his conquest-—so very problematical 
—of Simen. 

One of the chronicles of M. Ruppell says, in speaking of King Ishaq, 
“He fought the det-a/jer of the Falasha.”* Ido not know what this 
bet-cjcr means; but what surprises me is, the evident identity of the 
words—the first of which appears to be Ethiopian—/ct, “‘ house,” with 
the name of the daughter of Geédéon, which, according to the Falasha, 
is Betajir. I shall leave to abler heads than mine the task of discovering 
the connection between these two words. 

Some years later, but before the inquisition was definitively introduced 
into Spain, and before the ferocious Thomas of ‘Torquemadahad become 
embittered against the Jews of that country, the king of Abyssinia, 
Zara-Yaigob, who reigned from 1434 to 1468, introduced the inquisi- 
tion into Abyssinia, at the instance of a priest named Amda-Sion, and 
published an ordonnance decreeing that whosoever should not in future 
wear upon his right hand an amulet, bearing the inscription, “ I renounce 
the devil for Jesus Christ our Lord,” should have his goods confiscated, 
and receive corporal chastisement.” 

History does not record how this law was received by the Jews, but 
it is certain that it exercised considerable influence upon them; and, 
directly or indirectly, turned their minds to devotion and their bodies to 
solitude, developing in them the first germs of the ascetic and monastic 
life; for the founders of the Falasha monasteries, Abba Savraand Abba 
Tsgua, were the contemporaries of King Zara-Yaigob, and his tyrannical 
laws.* 

In the following century, while the Abyssinian king, Dawit II1., who 
reigned from 1508 to 1540, was being harassed by the troops of the 
Mahometan king, Adel-Ahmed-Granc, who was the terror of Abyssinia, 
Gédéon and Judith, who then reigned over the Falasha in the moun- 
tains of Simen, after having suffered greatly from the incursions of 
Grane, rallied their forces against the king of Abyssinia. 

It appears, however, that on the death of Gédéon, his successor 
adopted a different line of policy, since, in the second year of Claudius, 
or Atzenaf-Segued, king of Abyssinia, who reigned from 1540 to 1559, 
we find them friends and allies of the Christians. 

The Muahometan King, Ahmed, invaded nearly all the provinces of 
Abyssinia. He had taken one of the king’s sons prisoner, and all ap- 
peared to be lost, when Dawit, in the latter years of his reign (1535), 
not knowing how to maintain his power, implored, through Jean Ber- 
mudes, then in the country, the assistance of the king of Portugal, 
Emmanuel I. 

In 1538, Bermudes went to the Pope, at Rome, where he was created 
patriarch of Ethiopia ; and the following year he went to Portugal, when 
he obtained from Jean III., who had succeeded Emmanuel I., letters for 
the viceroy of the East Indies, enjoining him to send assistance to the 
king of Abyssinia, 

 Hedidso. His troops arrived in Abyssinia in the month of June, 
1541, under the leadership of Christophe de Gama, the son of the cele- 
brated traveller, Vasco de Gama. 

During the war which the bold but unhappy Christophe waged with 
the Mahometans for the king of Abyssinia, and in which he perished 
by the hands of the former, he is once mentioned by the Jews. The 


? Ruppell, vol. ii. p. 356, 


' Bruce, vol. iv. p. 35, 36. 
: Bruce, vol. iv. p. 108, 
me At Abbadie’s letter in the Journal des Debats, July 5, 1845, page 3, col. 3, near 
| * Bruce, vol. iv, p. 253. 
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For, says the P. Balthasar Tellez, from whom this a 


following is the occasion:—It was soon after the arrival of the p 
guese in Abyssinia; the Mahometans had assaulted a difficult eng 
where the Jews were defending themselves, in the mou rock, 


they had taken the place, and garrisoned it with fifteen hundred mon 


Ccount is take 
was extensive, contained fields, meadows, water-sources, and ey 


ing rivers. The Jew, commanding the rock from whence he } 
driven, and being informed of the courage of the Porty 
Christophe Gama to retake it from the Mahometans. There wer 

said, many horses, of which he knew the Portuguese stood jp need " " 
number of the barbarians was small, and could be easily defeated f re 
Portuguese fell upon them unexpectedly by the secret paths which : 
been shown to them; and that the conjunction of Christophe’s a 
with those of Claude—which were shut up in the province of Shoa . 
the troops of the enemy which surrounded them—could not be effecte 
so long as the rock remained in the possession of the Mahometa; 
Gama, convinced by the queen-mother, Sabel-Wenghel, or Helen that 
the Jews spoke the truth, undertook the expedition, which proved ‘eee 
successful. He cut the barbarians to pieces; he took eight hundred 
fine horses, three hundred mules, a large number of slaves, and con 
siderable booty. Besides, he restored the rock to the Jews, hosing 
been convinced that they had ever been faithful to the king of Abyssinia! 

After the great battle between the Portuguese and the Mahometans 
fought August 28, 1542, in the plain of Assalo, which was gained br 
the latter, and after which Gama was made prisoner by the Moors and 
killed, the queen, Sabel-Wenghel, and the patriarch, after pursuing very 
difficult paths, arrived at last on the rock of the Jews—a rock inaccosg;, 
ble except by one side, and the opening to which is even extremely 
dificult. Defended by nature, says Bruce, it is likewise guarded bya 
large number of inhabitants, who live on the top of the mountain, jp, 
spacious plain, well cultivated, and watered by a river which divides } 
in two, 

The two fugitives remained here two monthis, as much for repose 
to give the king time to come to their assistance; and as soon as they 
learned he was on the march to rejoin them, they quitted their retreg 
and went forward to meet him.’ A short time*after, that is to say, 0 
February 10, 1543, this king gave battle to the Mahometans at Be. 
Isaac, when they were defeated, and when an attendant of Don Chris 
tophe revenged the death of his master, by killing with a gun-sho, 
Ahmed Grané, the terror of Abyssinia, which was thus delivered froz 
her most fearful scourge. : 

The king who succeeded Claudius, and who was his brother Menas, 
or Adamas-Segued (1559—1563), commenced his reign with a cam- 
paign against the Jewish king, Radaet. He went in search of him, and 
having found him, fought with him in the province of Simen, where the 
rebel, says Bruce, had taken up a strong position. Success was for 
some time uncertain, and the expedition was not very much advanced, 
when a hermit, apparently weary of the close proximity of. an army 
came to seek the king, and said to him, that it had been revealed to 
him (the hermit), that the conquest of the Jews was not destined to be 
effected by his arms, and that their time had not yet come. Whils 
Menas seemed disposed to adopt the advice of the hermit as an honour- 
able pretext for abandoning an expedition that by no means consortec 
with his satisfaction, an event happened which does not concern us, au 
which we pass over in silence, an event which still further determined 
his prompt abandonment of the expedition.® 

But the true motive which appears to have decided Menas to lear 
the Falasha in peace, was probably the impossibility of facing two 
enemies at the same time—a portion of his subjects having risen agalls 
liim—and hence the necessity of making peace with one enemy, that he 
might defeat the other. Menas too well knew the valour and firmues 
of the Falasha, not to comprehend what assistance they would be t0 
him in his war against his subjects. He consequently concluded a! 
with them, bv which the Falasha entered his army to the number 0 
twelve hundred horsemen. But shortly after Minas died ; according 43 
some, with arms in his hand, and fighting against his rebel subjects 
and according to others, he was attacked by the kolla fever—that ea 
say, the fever of the flat country—and, after a few days illness, 
January 31, 1563.° 


it 
er-flox. 
ad bee 

guese, exhorted 


‘(To be continued.) 


SEPHARDIM CONGREGATION. 


Ow Saturday last (75 95 naw), Mr. Moses Cals, Hebrew Master 
Shaare ‘Tikva Incorporated Charity Schools, delivered pee pe 
discourse to his pupils and their parents, at the National _ peo a 
Heneage-lane, Bevis Marks. The discourse was both ‘he adie 
instructive, and seemed to make a deep impression on the ®'”,, 
among whom we were glad to notice the Rev. Dr. Meld. Rev. Foligt. 
Mr. Joshua Benoliel (President of the Synagogue), Mr. Edwa >, Mr.D 
Mr. J. Aloof, Mr. Is. Aflalo, Mr. B. Lindo, Mr. 5. 
Samuel, and several other gentlemen of the congregation. her igh 
text from Isaiah li.1,2: ‘“ Hearken to me, ye that wage ce ye 
eousness, ye that seek the Lord: look unto the ao pat? 
hewn, and to the hole of the pit whence ye are digg f {called + 
Abraham your father, and unto Sarah that bare you; 1° 
alone, and blessed him, and increased him.” aided his discou™ 
After some introductory remarks, the lecturer divi 35 
into three parts, and said: ‘‘ In the account we have of the pure 42° 
related in Scripture, he appears, 1. As the proclaimer 


$ Ludolf, Historia Ethiopica, ii. c. 15, 34—38. 
Ibid. vol. iv. 315, 


, 
Bruce, vol iv. 


9 Ibid. vol. iv. P- 325. 
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ne of God; °2. As an affectionate devoted philanthropist; 3. Asa 
aid of the fullest resignation and confidence: and on these points 
he dilated with great success. 


For want of space, we can only give some portion of the second part 
of the discourse. The lecturer said— 


Abraham now presents himself, in his life and intentions, as an affectionate 
devoted philanthropist. © And the Lord blessed Abraham in all things,” 
caith the Scripture. Now he journeyed on from country to country, and 
with him went Lot, the son of his deceased brother, to whom he was a‘kin 
and a true father. He had a share of Abraham's wealth, and had become 
rich tor the sake of the latter. As they now were living together, the land 
became too small for them, for both required much room for their people, 
and pasture for their cattle, and a dispute arose between the men of 
Abraham and Lot's men. Then spake the patriarch. “ Let there be no 
eile. | pray thee, between me and thee, and between my herdsmen and thy 
herdsmen, for we are brethren. Is hot the whole land before thee? Sepa- 
-ate thyself, I pray thee from me. If thou wilt take the left hand, then I 
will go to the right; or if thou depart to the right hand, then I will go to 


the Jeft.”. And Lot went and chose the better land. The application of | 


shese words must, I think, be very easy to yourselves. low often does it 
happen in the world, that men, even brethen, become enemies for the sake of 
trifies; neighbours who envy each other for the sake of gain; beggars who 
envy one another for the sake of alms ; rich men who hate and persecute 
each other for the sake of greater riches; children, quarrelling on the very 
crave of their parents for an inheritance ; relations who live in enmity and 
rife; covetous, grasping men, who would willingly force away every one 
that draws from the same well? You, my friends! who never should happen 
«9 meet with such a case, remember the words of the patriarch ; ** Let there 
he no strife between me and thee, for we are brethren!” <A wide tract of 
land lies before us. We can cultivate it, and render it productive to us both. 
There is room enough in the world to contain mine and thine. We can 
both find a sufficiency with industry and God’s blessing ; or should either 
be wanting, surely we shall not be the better off, if we yet embitter the 
tittle we have with disunion and strife. And when vou meet with men that 
are quarvelling about who shall obtain the grace of God; who shall enter 
into the kingdom of heaven, members of the same society or body; brethren 
who quarrel about words and their meaning; when you meet any of such 
persons, then remember the words again: * Brother, I pray thee, let there 
be no strife between us.” It grieves me sorely that we cannot journey to- 
gether on the same way in a brotherly spirit; yet, let us not be foes. 
Many are the paths in human life that conduct to the same goal, and there 
is room enough in the kingdom of God to hold us both. Go, and I wish thee 
God-speed. Depart in peace. Wherever thy conviction may lead thee, 
I shall never stand in thy way. If thou goeth to the left, I will go to the 
right, and at the footstool of our common Creator we shall meet again. 


An appropriate prayer concluded the lecture. 


WESTERN JEWS’ FREE SCHOOL FOR BOYS. 

A GENERAL meeting was held on Wednesday, the Sth inst. at the 
school-room, Greek-street, Soho, when Henry L. Keeling, Esq., Presi- 
dent, Aaron Goldsmid, Esq., V.P., Montague Durlacher, Esq., Trea- 
surer, together with the committee, were unanimously re-elected for the 
ensuing year. The Rev. M. B. Levy, minister of the St. Alban’s- 
place, Synagogue, with Messrs. L. Phillips, (Stroud), Ellis A. Davidson, 
and Augustus S. Levy, were added to the committee. 

The President, after thanking the meeting for the honour again 
conferred upon him, and commenting upon the principal subjects con- 
tained in the report, concluded by stating ‘‘ that his earnest endeavours 
would be directed to continue the good character of the school, so as to 
merit the confidence of the subscribers, and to carry out those improve- 
ments in the system of education which are indispensable to qualify the 
pupils for the various situations in life they might be called upon to 
undertake, and recognising the office as being closely connected with 
their future welfare, could Lot but feel the importance of the duty he 
had taken upon himself to perform.” After the conclusion of some 


general business, and a vote of thanks to the chairman, the meeting 
separated, 


Annual Report of the Western Jews’ Free School _for Boys. 


November 5th, 1851. 


: The Jews Free School for Boys numbers sixty-three pupils ; the average 
caily attendance is fifty. Of these, sixteen are receiving instruction in the 
reading and translating of the Pentateuch, Hebrew and English grammar, 
| Ade, geography, English history, writing and arithmetic; twenty, the 
hature and translation of prayers, religious observances, Ilebrew grammar, 
reading, writing, arithmetic, English grammar and geography ; twenty-four, 

ebrew and English vocabulary, nature of Hebrew festivals, outlines of 
general knowledge, reading and spelling. > : 

Che practical good this institution has effected, is shown by several of the 
Pupils now serving apprenticeships to various useful trades, and from testi- 
monies from parents acknowledging the benefits derived by their children 
from the education received at the school. 

he Committee is desirous of having an additional master to superintend 
the English department, considering that the duty of superintending the 
education of seventy pupils entails too onerous a responsibility upon the 
cnly master, Mr. A. &. Davis, whose exertions, although indefatigable, are 
hadequate to the duty imposed on him; to accomplish this, the Committee 
“ppeal to the liberality of the members of the Western Synagogue St. 
‘Atban’s-place, individually, and the public generally, as it is needless to 
wen out the moral and religious bearings the school must exercise upon all 
te - of society, but which, from the want of funds, renders the efforts of 
as eee only partially successful ; and they wish to remind those 
senea ae ose notice this report may come, that the cause of education im- 
the’ « Certain obligations that must engage the attention of those who have 
to th Pportunity of assisting it, as well as knowledge to direct its influence, 

at the fulfilment becomes a serious duty on all to discharge. 

vd Committee earnestly look forward to the exertions of the Committee 
vt = 9 of British Jews, to obtain a pemmesens of the annual Parlia- 
pot ¥.*ducation Grant in favour of the charity sckools of the Jewish 

Unity, and anticipate with confidence their efforts being attended with 


success, and hope ere long the subject will engage the attention of the 
government, who have the power of preventing the unjust exclusion of 
Jewish schools. 


“ — — 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir,—From the number of subscriptions to the Prize Essays announced 
in the last number of your valuable paper, I anticipate the pleasure of 
soon seeing them published. Yet, I must confess, I am deceived in my 
expectations. I had expected to see more subscribers to the Prize 
Essays by this time. I sincerely believed that there would be found no 
Israelite in the United Kingdom who would not hasten to subscribe his 
name to this national work, and with eagerness and willingness offer his 
shekel for the redemption of Israel’s honour; particularly as you wisely 
made the subscription so low, that every one might be able to do so 
without injury to himself. But, alea jacta! your efforts are already 
crowned with success, and the corner-stone to a more happy future has 
been laid by you. I foresee that the seed you have strewn in the fur- 
rows of time will bring forth a plentiful harvest. I already see, with 
my mind’s eye, the mists of contempt dispelled from Israel's horizon ; 
and the time is not far off when our Christian brethren will. proclaim, 


arn Sysan an 33) Om Oy pr“ That great nation (Israel) is a wise 
and intellectual people.” Yes, the mouths which, not long since, 
decried us a nation that has no literature, as a nation that has no other 
taste than for traffic, as a nation that offers its best energies and abilities 
to the idol of the golden calf—the same mouths will open in praise of 
us; the same mouths which have condemned us will advocate in the 
public gates our liberty, our equalisation, and our emancipation. Con- 
viction and truth will compel them to confess their error, and justice 
and righteousness will oblige them to advocate our rights to equality 
with the other members of the state. Praise, much praise, ts due to 
vou from all Israel, and particularly from the Israelites of this country. 
You have not only advocated the advancement of Israel in this country, 
but you were the foremost in its ranks; you practised what you 
preached; you laid the foundation for the future aggrandisement 
of Israel in this country. Whilst the wealthy among us were lolling in 
the arms of indifferentism—whilst the most opulent 9 ong us were 
indifferent to the stigma wherewith Israel was branded—you arose like 
a pheonix in defence of Israel, and to show to England's lords that there 
is Jewish genius in England, as also to stimulate the rich to erect insti- 
tutions, worthy of the, name of Israel, for the cultivation of Jewish 
talent; you offered two prizes for two essays. Yes, praise and honour 
are your due. 

And now, as there are still many Israelites who have not yet come 
forward to support your efforts and the cause of Israel, as one might 
have expected them to do, and as it was their duty to do, [ call on them 
with a brotherly voice to do so now; ‘ better late than never.” 

Believe me, Sir, to be yours faithfully, 
Dublin, 9th Nov., 1851. Mensor, Dr. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 

Sir,—I have read in your number of the 7th inst. a letter headed 
“ Obnoxious Tax uponthe Poor Man's Passover Bread.” Now as nothing so 
readily excites the sympathy of the community as the cry (that can be so 
easily raised) that the poor man is harshly pressed upon, I trust that your 
usual impartiality will induce vou to find room for this letter, being certain 
that the writer of the one above referred to, cannot understand the real state 
of the case ; for if he did he would never have attempted to induce the public 
to believe that the leading London congregations were deriving a large 
revenue by that most objectionable of all modes, an unfair tax on the poor 
man’s food, and that at a time when it must be most severely felt. Amongst 
other matters, he says, that it will now be made known, through your me- 
dium, that the Three City Congregations profited last year (after paying 
expences) by such tax, about 7501. Now, Sir, as I am sure that neither he 
nor you wish anything but the truth to be promulgated, I beg to inform you, 
that such profit was not much above half that amount. 

The Three City Congregations pay, irrespectively of the relief of the poor 
belonging to their several synagogues, but exclusively tor the reliet of the 
strange poor, in money and passover bread, the large sum of about 1000/, 
annually,— The said congregations take upon themselves the responsibility, 
and incur the expence of providing flour of proper quality (and prepared 
under the sanction of ecclesiastical authority) for making passover cakes for 
the Jews of the United Kingdoms, and of some of the colonies, and in order 
to meet to some extent the heavy expence before mentioned, and solely for 
that purpose (and not to add the same to their reserved funds, nor to defray 
the expences of their congregations, nor to relieve their own poor), they 
charge to the bakers an advance upon the cost price of each sack of flour, 
thereby indirectly obtaining, from those who from their localities are exempt 
from such calls, a small contribution towards the relief of the incessant 
stream of foreign poor who daily besiege the city synagogues. 

Your correspondent says it was clearly demonstrated at the late meeting 
of the Conjoint Board, that 75 per cent. might be saved in the distribution of 
passover cakes to the poor, if this tax were repealed. Sir, I was present at 
the meeting, and heard nothing of the kind, and indeed I should be agreeably 
surprised could that be shown.—Istly. He asserts that the repeal of the tax 
would reduce the price of passover cakes 25 per cent. Now if the tax were 
totally abolished, after paying the unavoidable expences, it would only be 
equivalent to a reduction of three farthings per pound on the myn. 

2ndly. He says, that by a revision of the poor list, a further saving of 
25 per cent. might be effected. Sir, nothing of the kind is possible ; there 
may be a few who are dishonest enough to defraud the congregations by 
taking from them what they are well able to pay for, but I am conv 
these form but a small proportion of the whole. There is another class, who 
perhaps are rather above the grade of paupers, and, probably, were they 
refused, they would manage to scrape together the sum necessary to a 
their msn; but is it desirable that such persons should be deprived of 
assistance at a time when so many extra expences are pressing heessy upor 
them; and that too when the holidays prevent them from wing 
usual avocation? But by far the greater number are persons absolutely ua- 
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able to pay for their mys, and though I believe that among the applicants 
there are some not very deserving of charitable relief, (1 allude more parti- 
cularly to the foreign poor) still they are Jews, and we are bound to supply 
them with bread for the Passover. 

eeily. He savs. if the tax were taken off, the man who now begs for 
twelve pounds of mx, which cost four shillings, would be ashamed to beg 
for them when he could buy them for three shillings and three pence, but 
I do not think that the nine pence (for that is the difference of price caused 
by the tax) would have any effect upon him; in fact, the experience of the 
last twelve years, shows that the reduction in the price of My¥, does not 
lessen the number of applicants for them.—In the year 1839, the price was 
Sid. per pound, since which they have gradually fallen to 4d. ; the quantity 
now distributed by the Great Synagogue is not 100 pounds less than at that 
period, and the number of applicants are about the same, whilst the number 
of the strange poor, and the quantity distributed to them, have inereased in 
that period fully threefold, and it was in consequence of this very great and 
continual increase of foreign poor, that the advance on the cost of the flour, 
was about six years ago increased. 

There is no doubt, therefore, that if the matter be properly understood, 
it will be considered a fair and legitimate source of revenue, and fairly and 
legitimately applied, the more particularly, as it falls so lightly on all persons ; 
for were the whole tax repealed, there is not a family, however large, that 


would save above five shillings each year, and very few who would save half 


that sum. 

It is perfectly true that in principle all taxes on food are objectionable, 
and I am very far from advocating any additional burden to the already hard 
lot of the poor. The Jewish association for the making of passover bread, 
have much service by effecting a great. reduction in the price 
of mx, and | take this opportunity of acknowledging, that the congregations 
have always received from them valuable assistance in facilitating the distri- 
bution of the ™s2 to the poor, but let them not cancel the good they have 
done, by lending themselves to a clamour that may materially injure the 
congregations and the poor, without doing the least good to any one, and Iet 
the public generally recollect that reduction of taxation docs not always 
benefit the consumer, and let us hope that as the poor Jews, upon the whole, 
are not so harslily treated on the continent, as they were a few years ago, 
that the influx of foreigy: poor may decrease, and that some of those already 
here may avail themselves of the opportunitics afforded for emigration, and 
that thereby the calls on the congregations may become less, when the 
authorities will cheerfully assent to a corresponding reduction of this 
charge. Lam, Sir, vour most obedient servant, 


done 


SIMEON OprENnEIM. 


No. 17, South Street, Finsbury. Nov. 10th, 5612. 


PS. Let us suppose for a moment that the tax In question were removed, 
we should necessarily be driven to the alternative of either withholding a 
large proportion of the relief afforded to the strange poor, or of resorting 
to some other impost which would most probably fall entirely on those who 
already liberally contribute to the congregational funds. 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 


Sir.—As President of the Passover Cake Association, I deem it 
incumbent on me, m justice to myself, to reply to a letter which ap- 
peared in your last publication, signed “An Unwilling Payer of the 
unholy Tax on the Passover Bread.” 

lam charged, by my ready acquiescence to this tax, with having 
been the means of thwarting Mr, Moses in carrying out his philan- 
thropic measure for its abolition, after the very able arguments and 
exposition of its injustice made by that gentleman, as also the practica- 
bility of a more careful distribution of the Passover bread to unworthy 
recipients. 

So far, Sir, from such being the case, I most distinet!y assure you, 
neither in the present nor yet in any previous year that I have attended 
the Conjoint Board, has one word escaped the lips of Mr. Moses, or any 
other member of that Goard, that could lead me to infer that he or thev 
would submit to even a partial reduction, much less its avolition ; and 
on this particular oceasion I had the pleasure of sitting beside Mr. 
Moses. As to my ready acquiescence to the continuation of this tax, 
I advanced on this, as [have done on every previous meeting of this 
Board, all the available argument I could command bearing on the 
question, and was invariably met with an assurance from the centlemen 
present, and which secmed to be unanimous, that the continued increase 
of poor rendered it impossible to dispense with any portion of re- 
venue; the more so on the present occasion, as the amount of relief 
distributed to the foreign poor considerably exceeded that of any previous 
year. Notwithstanding this statement, [ retired with my colleagues, 
by whom I| was accompanied, viz., the Vice-President and Treasurer of 
the society, to decide as to the most advisable course to pursue; and 
after deliberating, we assented to a continuance of it for the present 
year, at the same time notifying to the Conjoint Board that they must 
so shape their future expenditure as to be | repared for a partial diminu- 
tion of this ‘ax rext year, preparatory to its entire removal. 

As to my extreme ingratiiude to the numerous contributors to my 
testimonial, 1 have yet to learn that a testimonial presented in the vear 
1846, is to be the purchase-money for a man's conscience for matters 
that mayarise in T8oL 3 but the course I am pursuing, so far from 
being opposed to the views of those members who honoured me with 
‘that mark of their esteem (and which I duly appreciate), is in direct 
accordance with their views; in proof of which I have to aequaint you 
that, ata meeting of the members of the Society, specially convened at 
Sussex Hall, November 5, 1849, it was unanimously resolved, that 
the sum of ISs. per sack be paid the congregations in advance of the 
price paid the millers for the flour, and notwithstanding two annual 
meetings of its members having taken place since the passing of that 
resolution, I have never heard any proposition made for rescinding it. 

As to my threat of resigning my office if my views were not carried, 
to presume that its abdication by me 

| ¢ on its members ; but I flatter myself I 
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have too much the feeling of a gentleman to wish to coe 


ree 
of any society to a resolution opposed to the views of the al. Offic 
This portion of the letter being quite as unfounded as ai rity. 


l its Other 


particulars relative to myself, and not doubting but that Your prover, 
Verbial 


impartiality will procure the insertion of this refutation, 
Iam, your obedient servant, 


Josep La 


ZARU 
26, Colet Place, Commercial Road East, Nov. 12th, 5619 noms 


To the Editor of the Jewish Chronicle. 
Sir, — Herewith I enclose an extract from the recently-deliy 
Charge of the Bishop of Manchester (Nov. 1851). The ered 
ments of this distinguished and amiable prelate contrast yor 
with the notions entertained by the Hon. and Rev. Baptist Noe 
in your last number, and so ably refuted by G. 8S. C. 
Lam, Sir, yours faithfully. 


J. A. 


Ihave uniformly, in my place in Parliament, supported by my yore 
measure which permitted the introduction of Jews into the Me? de, 
I did so because | deem it inconsistent with Christianity to visit rhe 
nonconformity with civil disability, except in cases where it can clearly 4. 
shown to be necessary for the preservation of the state. I did sO, becatise | 
hold property, talents, and influence, to be realities and facts, the hon-plas 
sion of which to the exercise of their due weight is not inexpedie me 
but fraught with danger. I thought I saw more peril in keeping 
conformist out than in admitting Lim, pledged solemnly in no way 
that noncontormity to overturn the existing state of things, 
sistency and justice without a claim to consideration, 
those who have declared our religion a heresy, 


ral sens}, 
reported 


ls 
Dt alone 
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reign’s supremacy, and have in_old times, and in latter times, sought t 


To the Editor of the Jewizh 


wle. 


The Jewish Chronicle, of the 31st ultimo, contained an advertisemens 
stating that Dr. Levysobn, of Frankfort, A.M., bad been elected Rabbi of the 
Jewish community at Worms. ‘There being no other person of that name 
living here but myself, I hasten to inform my triends in England that there 
must have been some mistake. 1 have pot been elected Rabbi, nor would | 
ever accept of such an office to give up my Boarding-school for young 
gentlemen, which continues to enjoy the most unquestionable esteem and 
confidence, both on the Continent and in Eugland. 

Frankfort, Nov. 9th, 185i. Dr. Levysous, 

Director of a Boarding Establishment for 
Young Gentlemen, at Frankfort-on-the-Maine, 


MR. LEVISON’S SECOND LECTURE, 

At the Royal. Sctentifie’ and Literary Institution. 
ILLUSTRATING THE [PRINCIPLES AND ARGUMENTS oF PALEY’ 
NATURAL THEOLOGY. 


We were prevented by press of matter from giving any outline of Mr. 
Levison’s first lecture, delivered on Tuesday Evening, Oct. 2lst, aud 
we merely allude to it now to state that its object was two-fold: Ist, 
to rescue the memory of Dr. Paley from the charge of having pirated 
the work of Dr. Nywentyte (a Dutch physician), a charge which had 
been made by a writer in the Athenawn; and 2ndly., to show the sound- 
ness of the reasoning in the ‘ Natural Theology,” and the proofs i 
furnished of Infinite Wisdom: and by using a similar mode of argu- 
ment, Mr, Levison refuted the unsoundness of the new scientific heresy 
of ‘Progressive Development.” ‘This he did by clearly showing 
that every organ had a definite construction and purpose; and he con 
cluded this part of his subject by giving the anatomy and physiology of 
the eye—its numerous coats, glands, muscles, etc., end demonstrating 
it to be the most perfect of all optical instruments. 

Mr. Levison commenced his second lecture on Tuesday last, by 8 
still more searching exposition of the unsoundness of the doctrine 
Progressive Development, viz., that the creative power had somehow of 
other been exercised just in the nick of time, when portions of the 
earth had become dry and werm enough for the reception of animal 
and vegetable entities; and the still greater absurdity, that members of 
hoth the vegetable and animal kingdoms had gradually improved, bY 
one type passing into another. He proved, however, that every anim 
had a definite constitution—that each reptile, fish, bird, and so ford, 
were all “after their kind.” These statements were still more eed 
firmed by an examination of the great nervous centres of animals, t : 
brain and spinal nerves. Taking the red-blooded worm as 8 egy 
point, (as it has only a spinal system and no brain), he ee 
vradual ascending series, the simple rudiment of brain with t ae 
instincts of the animal, to those of a more complex kind! Mr. ag 
challenged any one to prove the possibility of one animal passing “8 
each other: he also made a judicious distinction between phe ta 
improvement in harmony with the natural constitution of — a 
the doctrine of progressive development. But he said even ai xt 
provement must be in accordance with the organic pee tial 
attempted too much culture in body or mind, we produce gone 
and such a prostration of cerebral power as might superinduce 
or idiocy. 

Mr. Levison, in this lecture, as in the former, then 
philosophy of the views he advocated, by a popular ex 
anatomy and physiology of the ear, mouth, and vocal organ® 


The animus of these discourses may be inferred from 4 short 
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from his concluding address. He said, ‘*My object has been not only 
to prove design and unchangeableness in the laws that govern animal 
and vegetable existences ; but to impress you with this important fact, 
that the most extreme scepticism could not suggest any improvement. 
ind,” said the lecturer, “ we should do well to study the marvellous 
gorks of God, and read in them lessons full of wisdom, goodness, 
truth and mercy. Phis application of our mental powers, tended to 
elevate us in piety aud devotional feeling for the Divine Author; but 
nothing tended to sear our better nature so much as that greatest of all 
resumptuous acts—the endeavour to lift the veil, and pry into how 
ngs were originally produced,” 


aii & 


4n animated discussion followed, and at the conclusion a vote of 
thanks was unanimously passed to Mr. Levison.—Brighton Herald, 
Nov. l, L851. 


THE JEW. 
OUR OBLIGATIONS TO HIS RACE. 
Tyne is much among us of the pride of pedigree ; but what an ancestry 
bas the Jew! Compared with what we can trace up, the Norman peer 
aud the Saxon thane are but of yesterday. It is many a day since the 
Homan appeared girt in martial pomp, and the Grecian gloried in his 
works of art; and longer still since the Assvrian exulted in all the 
eesources of his empire. Yet when the most ancient of them were 
yecinning to arise, the Jew could trace a genealogy through the lapse 
of centuries gone by. Far more ancient than the oldest edifice of 
Britain is the arch of Titus, bearing the symbols of Jewish subjugation ; 
older still are those ruins of Babvlon from whose fragments the anti- 
quarian brings forth.a brick ‘bearing a rudely indented symbol—im- 
printed there, perhaps, by the hands of a Jew. Where then can we stop 
wtracing this people? QOuly with Terah, the son of Shem, the son of 
Noah, the father of the post-diluviau family. At this period idolatry 
aud polytheism universally prevailed, and from the general infection 
Terah and his household were not exempt. But it was the. purpose of 
God to separate this family from the rest of the nations, and raise up a 
people for himself ; and accordingly Terah quitted Ur of the Chaldees. 
lie took with him his son Abram, and Abram’s wife Sarai, with his 
crandson Lot, to go into Canaan ; but died at Haran, a city in the 
north-west of Mesopotamia. ‘Thence, by Divine direction, Abram 
departed, not knowing whither he went. ile pursued his journey, 
however, to the land of Canaan, a country lying between the Mediter- 
ranean and the mountains of Arabia. nee 
Aud who can look at this interesting ancestry without remembering 
iat the liveliest. gratitude becomes us as we contemplate. the Jew ? 
or were not his people the conservators of the Old Testament Scrip- 
rest Nothing is more certain than that the sacred writings have 
come to us in all their purity. | 
And what was the treasure which the Jews so faithfully preserved ? 
iruth—Divine trath, and therefore of infinite moment. This is eon- 
teved to us In various styles—in the majesty and sublimity of Isaiah, 
“exquisite sensibility of Jeremiah, the solemn magnificence of Ezckiel, 
we courtly elevation of Daniel, and the profound observation and 
‘iousness Of Solomon, to say nothing of others equal in im- 
pant conmunication, because equal in the inspiration under which 
wy Wrote. OF the Psalms of David, it has been truly said, “ Caleu- 
ated alike to profit and to please, they inform the understanding, elevate 
we eivetions, and entertain the imagination. Indited under the influence 
‘flim, to whom all hearts are known, and all events foreknown, they 
‘ mankind in all situations, grateful as the manna that descended 
‘om above, and conformed itself to every palate, The fairest pro- 
tons 01 human wit, after a few perusals, like gathered flowers, wither 
uands, and lose their fragancy ; but these unfading plants of 
pata ‘ise become, as we are accustomed to them, still more and more 
“sunt; their bloom appears to be daily heigthened, fresh odours are 
“iced, and new swects extracted from them. He who hath once 
“sea their excellencies, will desire to taste them yet again ; and he who 
them oftenest, will relish them best.’ 


. 


And how can we rightly 


pte the debt we owe to God, and instrumentally to the lawgiver of 
p “and the various inspired writers of the Old Testament? The 


_ O18 acquainted with only the first verse in the first chapter of 
“ook, knows more than all the sages of the east could ever attain. 
onthly Visitor, ) 


_— 


FOREIGN INTELLIGENCE. 
Ppersie Oct. 25:h.— Against three members of the Jewish commu- 
,, —“tress-warrant had been issued for arrears of their contributions 
“Ongregational funds. They appealed against this proceeding, 
non-suited by the President cf Police. They then 
ee the Minister of Home A ffairs, and the following answer 

urned by Chief President Flottwell to Mr. Lewald, the solicitor 
stems memorialist ‘The memorial of your clienst, the merchants N.N., 
been Wecton E., the Minister, on the 20th of September last, has 
me fos decision, and I have to-day given instruction to 
rears which | olice to suspend the execution for the levying of these 
"Piel, 1¢ had sanctioned, and to report to me the particulars of 


the See The ultimate decision I reserve till I have received 
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ss Zeitung :—Our courts of law are not seldom placed in 


ties to emma with regard to the administering of oaths to par- 
whom the rescribed f 

lately preseri ormula dves not apply. A case occurred 
Where a 


“ciety of gentleman who had embraced Judaism, and joined the 
The court eformed Jews, had to take an oath in a court of justice. 
“as undecided whether the oath should be administered in 


% 


— 


the form prescribed for Christians or for Jews, and, if the latter should 
be decided upon, whether the ceremony should be performed in the 
synagogue. 


FRANKFORT-ON-THE-Matne, Oct, 24th. (Kolner Zeitung).— Our local 
press has already mentioned that the (ultra-reactionary ) Reform Club is 
about to protest against the late election—at which, however, the club had 
voted—on the ground that the Jews had taken a part in it, in con- 
formity with the law of the 10th February, 1849, and in their lawful 
right, acknowledged by the Senate in its proclamation. Some of these 
patriots, and among their number Dr. S. in particular, exerte ‘hemselves 
to get up a protest to be presented to the Diet, praying for t, e enforce- 
ment of the supplementary act of the constitution of 1816, which dis- 
tinguishes between the rights of the various subjects of the free town; 
which act, however, had been repealed by subsequent laws. To-day, 
when the electors had assembled to elect the Deputies, Mr. Stephanus, 
a bookbinder, read the protest. The election proved to be liberal and 
conservative. It is worthy of notice, that Dr. Goldschmidt (a Jew), a 
jurist of high merit, and universally esteemed, was re-elected President 
of the Collegium. He was also, besides three other Jews, elected Deputy 
by an overwhelming majority. 


PRAGUE, Oct. 23rd.—Dr. Lowositz has been nominated teacher on 
the Gymnasio, to give religious instruction to Jewish students. His 
nomination has been received favourably by the public. Our university 
has opened its various courses, Kampf lectures, 1, On the Introduec- 
tion to the Koran; 2, Isaiah: Wessely, 1, Hebrew Grammnr ; 2, Ikkarim. 


HambBeurGu, Oct. 27th.—Our Senate has sanctioned the law passed 
by the assembly of burghers, which permits marriages between Jews 
and Christians. We extract the following paragraphs which have 
immediate reference to religious life and Judaism. 

§ 1. The prohibition, which till now existed, respecting marriages 
between Jews and Christians, for Hamburgh and its dependencies, ts 
herewith abolished. 

§ 2. The permission to contract such a marriage, in Hamburgh, as 
well as in the suburbs, and its territorial dependencies, will be granted 
by the Wedéde (the oflice for granting license aud registering sueh 
marriages) in accordance with the existing laws. 

§ 3. In lieu of the usual proclamation in the church, a publication of 
the Wedde, that sucha marriage between the parties will take place, 
will be made in a gazette; the declaration of the parties who contract 
the marriage, made before the registrar of marriages, will conclude the 
marriage ceremony. 

§ 4. A marriage, so contracted, is legal, and is as binding on the 
parties as if consecrated in the church, and the children are Jegitimate. 

§ 6. The parents will have to decide to what religion the children 
shail belong, and in order to avoid any future litigation, 2 declaration 
in writing to that purpose is to be landed in to the register office, before 
the conclusion of the marriage. No deviation from this agreement can 
be allowed, unless both parents consent to it, reserving to the children, 


however, the free exercise of their own will, when they shall have ar- 


rived at a certain age, to decide for themselves. This must particularly 


be adhered to, in cases where minors are placed under the care of 
guardians. 

§ 15. In registering the baptism of such children, er their admission 
within the pale of Judaism, according to the existing laws of the Jews, 
they must be considered legitimate according to the laws of the state, 
and registered as such. ‘The names given to the children must. not 
under any circumstances be altered. 

§ 14. The law of marriage and inheritance, recognised by the state, 
is extended to all children born in such marriages. 

It is worthy of notice, that a great poriion of the Jews at Hamburgh 
had previously petitioned the Senate against the promulgation of this 
law. 

The reporter concludes his communication with the following graphic 
remarks :—* We conjecture the following results from this law,— 
Jewesses with a large fortune will marry Christians; young beauties of 
the middle classes, with a good education, will become the wives of our 
Jewish millionaires, a case, however, which of late has not occurred. 
The most mixed marriages, will, in all probability, take place among the 
lower classes; Jewish cooks and sempstresses will marry christian boots 
and ostlers, and this will have a salutary reaction on the domestic affairs 
of many a hard-working Jew. Crossing the breed improves the race.”’ 

A reform was introduced in the ‘ Temple,” on the Jast Day of 
Atonement. During the afternoon service (Mincha), instead of the 
usual portion of the law, the 30th chapter of Deuteronomy was read. 

Not much can be said as yet about the ministry of the new chief 

Rabbi: bis lectures have gained him great populariiy, and are listened 
to with much pleasure; his decisions, in most cases bear a rigorous 
tendency.—A ligemeine Zeitung des Judenthums. 
Sussex Hatit.—On Friday evening last Mr. M.H. Bresslau delivered 
the first of the free lectures for the season, the subject being “ The 
History of the Jews,” which he traced from the time of Nehemiah until 
the death of Herod the Great. At the close a vote of thanks was 
unanimously passed to the lecturer by a numerous and attentive 
audience. 


Tue Frencu Jews anp THE Exnisirion.—It was long pretended 
that the Jews had no aptitude but for commerce; it has been made 
manifest that in all wherein intelligence and application are requisite, 
they are not wanting; but never was their industrial capacity 80 well 
exemplified as at the Great Exhibition in London. And if it be remem- 
bered that all those who could have exhibited did not exhibit from 
inability, or non-desire, to bear the loss of time and money which ex- 
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hibiting involved, we shall form a correct idea of the large number of | ‘99 ney “DD 


Jews engaged in industrial pursuits. The following is a list of those 
who gained prizes or were honourably mentioned :— 

Medals of the Second Class:—Alcan, silk; Lazare and Lacroix, 
colours for dyeing; Lehman and Sons, silk ribbons ; Boas Brothers, 
Cashmeer shawls; Lion Brothers, ditto; Schloss Brothers, portfolios; 
Berr and Co., lace; Mosbach, jewellery; Levy Brothers, watches ; 
Jacobber, porcelain painting. 3 

Honowrable Mention :—Marx and Co., lithographic stones; Alexandre 
and Sous, two melodiums; Hesse (G.), waistcvat cloth; Henoc, ostrich and 
“peacock feathers, etc.; Hayem, cravats; Lennens (Nathauiel), straps ; 
Alcan and Locatelli, files; Lang (L.), metaliic-cloths; Neuburger, 
lamps; Petit-Jacob, porcelain. — Archives Jsractlites. 

Tue Treasures or Oxrorpv.—The following letter has been ad- 
dressed by Sir Francis Palgrave, Keeper of Her Majesty's Records, and 
one of the most eminent antiquarians in this country, to Mr. M. H. 
Bresslau, Editor of the “ Treasures of Oxford :’— 


Sir Francis Palgrave presents his compliments to Mr. Bresslau, and thanks 
him sincerely for the very valuable and interesting volume (the first part of 
the “ Treasures of Oxford’’), which he has just received. It is a very im- 
portant contribution to Hebrew literature in particular, and to medieval 
literature in general. The poems belorg to a class of Hebrew poetry to 
which the illustrious Humboldt has called special attention, and are fully 
equal, if not superior, to those of the ‘Troubadours. : 

27th October, 1851. 


We are rejviced to receive the above letter, as a bright omen in the 
dearth of Hebrew literature in England. We hope it will arouse the 
literati, as a class, to the fact, that the learned will appreciate that which 
is learned, that they need not fear, but that their efforts will be crowned 
with success. We are assured that our publication of the Prize Essays 
will add another wreath to onr budding fame in England. We lack only 
the support of the wealthy class to revive learning among the Jews of 
this country.—Ep. Jew. Chron. 


DIED, 


On Tuesday, the 4th instant, at her residence, Rodney-street, Liverpool, 
Mrs. Flora Samuel, aged 70. She was ever accessible to the solicitations of § 
the poor, and as ready to contribute to their comforts; whilst her general 
benevolence procured for her general respect. 


Also, on Sunday evening last, Nov. 9th, Amelia, the beloved wife of Nathan BB 
Casper, 13, Bury-strect, St. Mary-Axe. ‘the departure of the deceased has § 
involved in the deepest gricfa family and a numerous circle of friends, to # 
whom she was endeared by the good qualities she possessed, and the known f 
amiability of her disposition. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 
The Enigma by M.D. M. is not suited to our columns. It might be considered 
(although not intended) as an attack on the religion of the country. 


Jews’ and General Literary and Scientific 
Emstitution, 
SUSSEX HALL, LEADENHALL STREET. 
LECTURES, 
Tuunspay Evenina next, November 20th, at half-past 8 o'clock, 
Mr. SHIRLEY HIBBARD, on ASTRONOMY, 
Iiustrated with Dissolving Views. 
Admission: Members’ Friends, 6d.; Non-Members, ls. 
Fripay EvENING next, Novy. 2]st, at 8 o'clock, 
Mr. M. H. BRESSLAU, on the HISTORY OF THE JEWS. 
Admission Free, by Tickets to be had in the Library. 
SUBSCRIPTION To [INSTITUTION AND 30s, PER ANNUM, 
MORRIS OPPENHEIM, Secretary. 


Miiss Jacobs 


EGS to inform her friends and the public, that she intends givine her First 
B GRAND EVENING CONCERT on Wednesday, Nov. 26th, 1851, when she 
will have the pleasure of making her First Appearance in Public. 

Full particulars will appear next week. 
Tickets to be had at the Tall, or of Miss Jacobs, 8, Bury-street, St. Mary-Axe. 


Wanted, 
N Assistant in a General Fancy Business. Apply to Mr. I. Jacob, Castle-street, 
Swansea, 


REVOLUTION EN LIE 
Clark's Gas Burners. 
Gas Chandeliers and Fittings. 


HE Star, the Comet, the Golden, the Glass, the Reflecting, and the Gem Gas 
T Burners are the best in existence. Every Burner bears a label, “ CLARK'S 
Patent.” A brilliant light. They consume the gas that is entering into a state 
of combustion more perfectly than any burner hitherto produced, They effect a 
great saving in gas.—Every one should use these Burners. When these Burners 
are fitted with Crark’s inamelled Globes, they have an extremely chaste and 
elegant appearance. The Gas Chandeliers are magnificent in design and very low 
in price. The Gas Fittings are cheap and well made. No one should buy without 
first calling to see the immense Stock of Gas Fittings constantly on show. The 
Metropolitan Light Company also contract for and fix Gas Work. 


— 


An immense assortment of Lamps of every description for the Pullic to select JSrom,. 


The Burners 
| Are constantly burning at the Establishment of the 
METROPOLITAN LIGHT COMPAN XY, 
447, WEST STRAND, 
_ Next Door to the Electric Telegraph Company, 
And 1, ADELAIDE STREET, WEST STRAND, LONDON, 


Office, 24, Houndsditch. 


R, BENISCH respectfully begs to inform the Subscribers to his 
edition of the Pentateuch, that the work will shortly appear, the ditt 
delayed its publication having been overcome, The Subscription Price eaPoee 
Sabscriber’s Names are still received at the Translator’s Residen, ang 
Bloomsbury, and at Sussex Hall, Leadenhall-street, where, also, 
to be seen; but immediately on the publication of the work the price will ie us ' 
N.B. The English Edition, already published, at 5s, per copy, is to he rphina! 
Hall. Suisse: 
“« We strongly recommend to the support of the community a wor 
to supply a deeply-felt want, so creditable to the community in who 
was executed, and the sterling merits of which are so generally 
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Khe Manchester Hebrew Congr ‘zation 

5 desirous of engaging an English Gentleman who can unde 
Secretary and Collector. 

Applicants for the Situation will be furnished with every particular bya 

themselves to the Warden, A. Spier, Usq., Belgrave-terrace, Che 

Manchester, or to M. H. Simonson, 11, Cobden-street, Gartside-s 


rtake to a 


dress}. 
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To Fancy and General Dealers. 

HYAM AND CO., WHOLESALE FANCY-BRUSH MANUPACTuRppe 

» respectfully inform their Friends and the Public, that they have PB Sige 
manufacturing at their Warehouse, No. 24, Houndsditeh, in the City of Letiee 
with a well-assorted Stock of every description of Fancy Brushes, —_ 
Shipping and Coumtry Orders atrended to With 
diligence and dispatch, 


Wanted, 
Young Man and Young Woman, as Assistants; also, an Apprentice: jy. 
£4 Haberdashery, Toy, and Fancy Business. Address, A., at the Jewish Chronicle 


W antec, 

Y a Young Man, aged 18, of respectable connections, who can correspond jp 
English, French, German, and Dutch, a Situation in a Countip 


Address, k. E, at Mr. Wells’, 3, Leigh-street, Burton-crescent. s 


Furnished Apartiments to Let, 
| Y a respectable Jewish Family, within 10 minutes’ walk of the Bank, with fw. 
rate accommodation either for Single Gentlemen or a Small Family, # 


further particulars apply at No.3, Great Prescott-street, Goodman’s Fields. 
Wanted, 
| Situation as Cook, in a Gentleman’s Family, by a respectable Jewess, rs 
thoroughly understands her business, and can have a good character from 
last situation. Direct, P.S., care of Madam Rosenthal, 422, Oxfordestreet. 


EGS to inform her Patrons and the Public, that she has Re-opened herClaseé 
B English, including History, Geography, Grammar, Composition, Arithmetic, a 
Writing, French and Hebrew, 
Miss Ek. L. begs further to netify, that a Juvenile Dancing Class has been formed 
which commenced on Monday, November 3rd. 
Swan-street, Minories, Nov, b2th, 1851, 
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GUPTA PERCHA SOLES 


FEW WORDS TO JOURNEYS 
SHOELMAKERS ABOUT GUTTA 
PERCHA; what it will do, and what ™ 
~ mav do to turn it to their advantage. be 
trated with Wood Engravings, shown 
never-failing method of attaching (0 
Percha to leather soles. By Tuomas How 

Lock, Shoemaker, Uxbridge. 

May be had of all Booksellers and New 
men; or by sending Two Postage pias 
G. Watson, 5, Kirby-street, Hatton Ge" 
London. 


Price Pens): 


PATENT GUTTA PERCHA SOLF 
Tue GUTTA PERCHA COMPANY have been favoured b 
lowing letter from Lizvt. Rouse, Superintendent of the Greenwich 
Sch ools 
( Copy.) GREENWICH HosprraL 
My Dear Sir, July 16th, 
I have for the last three years worn Gutta Percha Soles, a feet 
comfort experienced in the wear generally, particularly in regard to nd the ( 
also in durability and consequent economy, I was induced to ewer ent, inst® 
missioners of Greenwich Hospital to sanction its use in this Establis ae 
of Leather Soles. It has now been six months in general use here, Ghoes fot 
from experience in the wear and tear © ak ¥ 
EIGHT HUNDRED BOYS, able to Sper oi 
confidence as to its utility, which in 
very great; and! am looking forward to its being the me 
next Winter, of preventing chilblains, from which we have greatly 
I have much pleasure in giving this testimony, and you awry gaa e 
make it as public as you please, in the belief that it cannot but : | 
| remain, my dear Sir, your obedient OD gorse 
To S. StaTHam, Esq. cout, Super 
Gutta Percha Company, Wharf-road, rei 
City-road, London. 


| Ww 
The Gutta Percha Company, Patentees, 18, 


Road, City Road, Londom __=~ 


Place: 
Printed for the Proprietor, Joseph Mitchell, at the Printing by gave 
by John Wertheimer, of No. 1, Circus Place, London Wall, a” office. 24 Hounds 
54, Paternoster-row, and may be had at the Jewish Chronicle 1, 

City of London; also of G. Levi, 26, London Road, Liverpool ; M. 14, 
Gartside, Manchester; and M. Levy, 56, Coleshill-street, 
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